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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


ad OF HUMANE WORK 


Our FoOURFOOTED FRIENDS has been asked to 


publish the following appeal. We are always 


glad to do anything to show our affectionate 


memory of George T. Angell, whose fearless 


~ 


and earnest efforts to help suffering animals 
will long be remembered. 


oer 


The Executive Committee of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is appeal- 
ing for help and we are glad to publish its 
‘battle cry.’ 

““The Society has a. great work -before it; 
and it earnestly asks the aid and prayers of 
every and woman in Massachusetts who 
believes in God, and has sympathy for his suf- 
fering creatures.’ 


man 


“With these words George T. Angell, the 
founder of our societies in April, 1868, closed 
an ardent appeal for money and help in all the 
Boston papers. This was the beginning forty- 
four years ago. . 

“These words we constitute now our ‘battle 
cry to raise the funds necessary, to build. not 
only an ‘Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’ but 
to erect in connection with this a building suit- 
able for a permanent home for the societies he 
founded, and that will afford the means of ma- 
terializing and perpetuating the ideals for which 
he gave his life and substance. For years the 
societies have been greatly handicapped in their 
work by lack of proper facilities and funds. 

“Every man and woman in Massachusetts 
‘who believes in God’ must enlist in this army of 
helpers and bring to this work all that is best in 
him and her to assist the societies to accomplish 
their great task. 

“NATHANIEL T. KIDDER, 

FrANcIs’ H. ROWLEY, 

Mrs. GEoRGE T. ANGELL, 
$1,000,000 
Fund 


“Executive 
Building 


Committee 
and Endowment 
Angell Memorial.” 


It is an unfortunate fact that magazines and 
papers published in the interests of the lower 
animal creation are usually thought to be for 
children only. Older people who are interested 
in animals are apt to say that they do not need 
to read such papers, while those who are not in- 
terested in humane work naturally do not take 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with the con- 
ditions of the animals they are reaping so much 
comfort and pleasure from. 

In a recent letter from Dr. M. O. Stillman, 
president of the national humane society, “The 
American Humane Association,’ whose head- 
quarters are in Albany, N. Y., he calls attention 
to the terrible treatment of calves, and earnestly 
entreats men and women to write to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
in Washington, D. C., asking to have H. R. Bill, 
17,222 reported unamended. 
readers all the horrors of this cruel traffic, quot- 
ing but two of Dr. Stillman’s paragraphs, which 
are as follows :— 

“Albany, N.. Y., Match 29,")912. 
“Re Federal Legislation to Regulate Inter- 
state Transportation of Immature 
Calves. 
“To Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals :— 

“One of the most serious abuses which has 
been called to the attention of The American 
Humane Association has 


I will spare our 


conditions 
connected with the transportation, throughout 


been the 


the United States, of immature or unweaned 
This received many 
earnest protests from anti-cruelty societies and 


calves. Association has 
also from humane individuals who have felt that 
the conditions which exist are very discreditable 
to this country and an outrage on humanity. 
“The largest number of these 
calves are transported during the winter time. 
This results in large numbers of these delicate, 
little, newborn animals freezing to death while 
being shipped to market in slatted, open cars in 
the Northern states. The flesh of unweaned 
calves is notoriously indigestible and frequently 
causes sickness when eaten by human beings. 


unweanedd 


When subject to exposure and privation, such 
are positively unfit for human consumption. I find 
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that these calves are picked up in remote dis- 
tricts and that it is often from three to six days 
before they reach market, usually without food 
all this time. Owing to their inability to feed 
themselves they are starved into a condition 
which is truly pitiable, and which would soon 
result in death independent of the freezing con- 
ditions.” aN 


One thing which everybody can do to dis- 
courage such barbarous cruelty is to give up 
eating veal. Surely there can be no one with the 
least pity for these wretched little animals who 
would not refuse to purchase or to eat the flesh 
of calves if they stopped a moment to consider 
these facts. Everyone who gives up eating veal 
helps stop this cruelty. 


Another way of discouraging cruel deeds is to 
show personal disapproval of motion pictures 
representing suffering inflicted on animals. 

The following letter will explain what I mean: 


Dear Mrs. Smith:—I received a 
letter from Secretary Matthew McCurrie, of 
the San Francisco S. P. C. A., in which he writes 
me: “Our attention has been drawn to the 
moving pictures being shown in this city, enti- 
tled ‘The Diamond (S) Ranch,’ produced by 
Selig. On witnessing the film, I was struck by 
the brutality of a certain portion of it, which 
was the throwing, and bull-dogging and brand- 
mie. of steers.’ Secretary McCurrie states that 
the motion picture people claimed that these 
films were approved by the National Board of 
Censorship, but he (McCurrie) thoroughly dis- 
approves of them. 

I then wrote to the National Board of Cen- 
sorship, 50 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
asking if it was true that it had passed these 
films, which was the equivalent of an approval. 
I have just received the following letter from 
the General Secretary of the Board :— 


7 etl CLs er ho 
“Dear Sir:—In reference to your recent com- 
munication regarding the film entitled “The Dia- 
mond (S) Ranch,’ Selig. 
“This picture was passed by our Committee 
While our ‘passing’ of the pic- 


recently 


some time ago. 


ture does not necessarily carry with it any ap- 
proval or endorsement, the Committee in allow- 
ing it to go through did so in the belief that the 
pictures shown were authentic scenes of the nec+ 
essary work of a Western cattle herder, who I 
understand has to be able to throw the animal 
and tie it in order to brand it. The actual brand- 
ing of the cattle was not shown as part of the 
contests, but as a view of an actual scene of 
ranch life. Very truly yours, 
“The National Board of Censorship, 

“Coigned:) —~ Walter “Storey, General ‘Secretary.’ 


I made the following reply to the letter and 
should be pleased to have you take this matter 
up in your magazine so that our societies and 
humanitarians generally throughout the coun- 


try may be informed of this condition of affairs. 


(Copy ) Marcnei26,s tO12. 

Walter Storey, General Secretary, National 
Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures, 50 
Madison avenue, New York City. 

My dear Sir: — 1 am in receipt of your favor 
of March 25-12 regarding the motion picture 
film, entitled “The Diamond ‘S’ Ranch (Selig.)” 
I note that your Board of Censorship has passed 
this picture which is pronounced brutal by com- 
petent humanitarians. It was passed, you state, 
on the ground that it was a “view of an actual 
scene of ranch life.’ Will you pardon me for 
observing that you might with equal propriety 
pass the most diabolically outrageous picture 
which has ever been taken of a Spanish bull nght 
or any other savage scene involving actual oc- 
currences in real life. I must protest, in the 
name of commonsense and outraged humanity, 
against such a policy in dealing with motion 
pictures which are to be exhibited to children all 
over the United States. I sincerely hope that 
your organization will reconsider this line of 
policy in regard to these matters and eliminate 
these films which merely educate in brutality 
and heartlessness. Such pictures can only be 
vicious in their ultimate results and teach chil- 
brutalities whenever 


Trusting 


dren to practice similar 
they have an opportunity to do so. 
that humanitarians may have the co-operation 
of your distinguished body and that I may hear 
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further from you in regard to the subject, I 
am, Very sincerely yours, (signed) W. O. STILL- 
MAN, President. 

The Editor 
that all 


education will protest against such shows. 


of Our FourRFOOTED FRIENDS 


hones who are interested in humane 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


A Thoughtful Hen. 

The back door of the cottage at Pine Ridge 
was sometimes left open by accident, though not 
often, were 
horses, donkeys, geese and hens strolling 
around the yard that after 
the four-year-old filly, stepped into the entry 
was about to into the 
thought best to keep the door closed. 


because there so many sociable 
dogs, 
the day when Fanny, 
and 
it was 


walk kitchen, 


when it was left open a few 
minutes, either for Spider, t 
ek eh a 


But one day, 


he black and white 


r Peggy, the hair-lipped Boston terrier, to 


go out, an old-fashioned, speckled hen, looking 
for a specially quiet and select corner wherein 
she was thinking of laying, 
clucks, entered the 


to deposit an egg 


cautiously and with low 
kitchen. 

Winifred was there, 
but they were not the sort of persons to 


such a confiding hen out when she had come in 


and so was her mother, 
“shoo” 


so politely to make them a call, so they greeted 
her kindly, and offered her some refreshments, 
which she refused to take because her mind was 
fixed on findin 


Mrs. Biddy clucked and clucked softly, mean- 
while walking around the kitchen bobbing her 
neck and peering into all the quiet corners. In 
one corner was Peggy's bed; in another was 
Spider’s saucer of milk; but suddenly, 
passing in front of the stove, Mrs. Biddy saw 
the coal hod and in the coal hod a newspaper 
was laid as carefully as if it had been put there 


g@ a place for that egg. 


when 


on purpose for a nest. 

With many soft clucks of pleasure, 
very busily to herself, Mrs. Biddy settled herself 
in‘:‘the coal hod: She stayed: there, about ten 
minutes, and when she hopped out on the floor 
again she left behind her a large, 
white egg. 


talking 


Clucking and talking a little louder, 
she went to the door and ran out to tell her 
companions what a fine nest she had found. 


Since that day, now about a year ago, when 
Mrs. Biddy has an egg to lay, she goes to the 
kitchen door, or she flies in the window, if it 
is warm weather and the window is open, and 
presents the family with a fresh egg, in the 
coal hod, which is quickly prepared for her. 


Yes, this is a true story and Mrs. Biddy has 
become a family pet. One day, finding her 
friend who often has fed her at the back door, 
sitting down in the kitchen, Biddy flew up into 
her lap without invitation, after first placing an 
ege in the usual place, as if to say: “I’m afraid 
ou’re tired, dear mistress. Do take a fresh 
egg; there’s nothing like it.’—A. H. 


True Story of a Kitten. 

I walked across one of the streets near the 
railroad station at Chelsea, Mass., sat on 
the curbstone, not knowing which way to turn. 


and 


“4 


beautiful ' 
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I was so weak and emaciated that I did not have 
the strength to run. I was just a shadow, and 
only two months old. 

It was six o'clock and the street was crowded 
with people coming to and fro from work, but 
no one looked at me, until a good, kind-hearted 
lady who was walking along Broadway, saw 
me sitting on the curb. Although she was 
laden with bundles, she came to my rescue. 
She picked me up and asked me if | belonged 
to any one. She looked about to see if she could 
ask any children if I was their kitty, but no 
children were in sight, only the crowd hurrying 
home. So she tucked me under her arm and 
let me rest on her satin-lined coat. 

She carried me to the house she was to visit 
and asked them to give me some milk and fish. 
I was shut out in the kitchen while they had 
supper, and I ate all they gave me, and when 
they opened the door I ran to my benefactor and 
she let me lie in her lap until she was ready to 
go home. Then I was put under her arm again 
and taken on the electric car to Lynn. 

As soon as we got to the lady’s house she put 
a sheet on a large table and emptied from a 
bottle a mixture composed of two ounces of 
camphor, two ounces of borax and two ounces 
of sulphur.. She then put mein the centre of 
the sheet and began to rub the mixture between 
my ears and around my face. I did not like the 
smell of the camphor so I kicked and tried to 
get away, but the lady kept her left hand on 
the back of my neck while she rubbed the mix- 
ture all over me. In ten minutes the fleas began 
to leave me, and the lady wiped them up and 
put them in a bowl of hot water. They looked 
like flaxseed, there were so many of them. 

When there was not one flea left on me she 
folded a piece of flannel and put it into a chair 
for me to sleep on that night. In the morning 
she gave me a good breakfast of broiled liver, 
which I liked, but I kept shaking my head so she 
looked in my ears and found I had canker. 
Then she got a cup of warm water and a little 
borax, a toothpick and some absorbent cotton, 
and washed and cleaned my ears out. 

At noontime I was put in a bag that came 
from the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 


Street, Boston, Mass., and I went on the electric 
cars to Revere Beach Station, then by train to 
Boston. At the South Station we again boarded 
the train for South Framingham. From there 
we journeyed on by electric to Holliston. I 
was then given to a kind lady and gentleman 
who had no kitty. They gave me plenty to eat 
and drink, so [ made myself at home and lay 
around on the piazza, and trotted in and out of 
the house. 


The lady that brought me from Lynn makes a 
business of picking up stray and sick cats and 
kittens and chloroforming them. When she 
saw me first that was her intention, but she 
saw I was double-footed and marked hand- 
somely, so she knew where she could place me, 
and I was named Teddy and saved from the 
chloroform box. If I live and get to be a 
strong cat I will write you again. 

When my friend was going back to Lynn I 
ran down the walk behind my new mistress to 
see her off, but I was picked up and told not to 
go there again for I might get run over by an 
auto. 


The above story of a kitten was written July 
28, 1911, but was not sent to Our FouRFOoTED 
FRiENpDs until March 11, 1912, when it came to 
us with the following letter :-— 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, Dear Madam :—I am 
the lady who has done so much for the stray 
and sick cats in Lynn, Mass. I wrote a story 
of a stray kitten that I picked up in Chelsea, 
Mass., last summer, and as it is instructive, I 
thought you might like it for Our FouRFrootTeD 
FRIENDS, which Miss Jordan sends me. This 
kitten is a good sized cat now and the peopie 
think a good deal of him. 

There are not many cats here. I noticed the 
scarcity of them in Los Angeles. I don’t think 
I have seen a cat except in the cat show, in five 
months, and but few dogs. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. M. A. T. Decatur, 
126 W. Lime Avenue, 
Monrovia, Cal. 


6 ae 


Church-Going Animals. 

The writer has learned of a new’phase of 
canine character through the story of a dog who 
would not change his denominational connection 
In this respect he 
showed more strength of character than is exhib- 


with a change of masters. 


ited by some human beings who permit circum- 
stances to govern them in a matter which should 
be one of the deepest convictions of duty. 

Greenfield, Mass., once boasted of a dog whose 
church-going proclivities might well make him 
an example to his brother-men. He was a regu- 
lar attendant upon the ministrations of the vener- 
able and venerated Dr. Chandler, pastor of the 
North Parish ‘Church. After the death otf his 
first master who was a member of Dr. Chandler’s 
church, the dog became the property of a well- 
known deacon of another sect. But the dog, with 
a faithful consistency worthy of the old martyrs, 
refused to change creeds with masters. Regu- 
larly every Sunday morning he started for 
church with the family, but when they reached 
the road that turned off toward Dr. Chandler’s 
the dog invariably trotted off alone down this 
road to the church of his preference, leaving the 
family to pursue their way without him. 

He was an object of great interest to the chil- 
dren of the congregation, and helped beguile the 
way for them through many a long sermon, a 
little above their heads. He was a large yellow 
dog, with the dignified bearing of one who re- 
spects himself. The possession of but one ear 
added to the peculiar sagacity of his aspect, and 
his wise air of interest in the proceedings. 

The pulpit was reached by a long flight of 
steps, with a landing at the top. When Dr. Chan- 
dler entered the church and mounted these steps, 
the dog always followed him and stationed him- 
self on the landing, where he remained during 
the service, conducting himself with greatest 
gravity and propriety. If he were sometimes 
guilty of a stolen nap, he was not without com- 
pany in the pews. 

As most of the congregation lived a long dis- 
tance from the church they usually brought 
lunches, which were eaten during the short noon- 
ing between the two services. The dog mingled 
affably with the congregation during this noon- 
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ing, and was never suffered to go hungry. In 
the afternoon, he resumed his post on the pulpit 
landing, where he remained until the close of the 
service, when he trotted off homewards, appar- 
ently as full of edification as any of the congre- 
gation. 

In some way, by some mysterious dog wisdom 
that our dull human brains cannot fathom, he al- 
ways knew when Sunday came. On week-days 
he accompanied the family to the village as a 
matter of course. Only on Sundays, but in- 
variably then, did he forsake them for the road 
across the meadows to the North Parish Church. 

A Massachusetts young lady saw a peculiar 
feature in a church in a Maine town which she 
visited not long ago. Hearing the cooing of a 
dove, she looked around and saw a white dove 
perched on the organ and listening to the music 
with great appreciation. She learned afterward 
that the dove had been a regular attendant at 
church for eight or ten years, being attracted by 
the music, of which it was very fond. It was 
twelve years old, and was the pet of a lady who 
lived near. After church the dove was taken to 
his Sunday-school class by a boy, and seemed to 
enjoy the proceedings. Unlike many church-, 
goers, the weather made no difference to the 
dove, but every Sunday, summer and winter, he 
was at his post on the organ. 

That part of Broadway on the east side, be- 
tween Pratt street and half the block toward 
Gough street, in Baltimore, has a rat whose actions 
have gained for it the title of the religious rat. 
He is seen at night, and only when there are sery- 
ices either in Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church or Broadway Baptist Church. He seems 
to be in a very placid humor when there is service 
but in one of the churches named. But when 
the two congregations are worshipping at the 
same time, as 1s the case on Sunday nights, he be- 
comes uneasy and keeps up a constant running 
between the two. One evening, when some resi- 
dents tried to prevent his going into the yard of 
the Baptist Church just as the Rev. Mr. Phillips 
began a sermon on “The Evils of Liquor,” the 
rodent made an attack upon the party. Several 
ladies screamed lustily, which caused the rat to 
beat a retreat, and soon disappear within the 
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shadows of Trinity. Shortly after he was seen 
to get into the Baptist yard. He remained but a 
short while, when he returned to Trinity, and 
vice versa. When there in but one 
church he remains somewhere about the edifice 


is service 


until it is over, never changing except to satisfy 
himself that there is no service in the other 
church. 

In closing we might speak of the funny time 
they had recently in a little meeting-house in 
Plattsburg, Mo. A pig came running into the 
prayer-meeting, and the sexton tried to drive 
him out, but could not. The people laughed 
more than if he had been a dog, and the meeting 
was finally closed, for the pig would run up one 
aisle and down another. And he finally ran up 
to the little pulpit, and this made even the minis- 
ter laugh.—George Bancroft Griffith in the’ New 
ork Observer.” 


The Only Time Queen Victoria Discbeyed 
Her Mother. 


One day the Queen went out riding with her 
mother and the Earl of Abingdon. After a 
time, however, she galloped in front, and ail 
at once heard one of her dogs yelp with pain, 
and saw a rough-looking under keeper kicking 
the animal, which had entered a field. In a mo- 
ment the Princess rode up to the fellow, and 
with the exclamation, ‘‘How dare you?” laid her 
riding whip twice across his face with all her 
strength. 

At that moment the Duchess and the Earl of 
Abingdon rode up, astonished and alarmed at 
the unwonted scene, of which they at once in- 
quired the meaning. The man, recognizing the 
Earl, stammered out an apology, with the expla- 
nation that he thought it was a stray dog. 

When she heard the story, the Duchess turned 
to the Princess and observed: “He was wrong to 
kick your dog, but you were equally wrong to 
so forget yourself, Victoria. 
pardon for striking him.” 

The Princess looked at the whealed face of 
the man for a moment and then at her dog, 
which was crouching near her pony, and the 
glance at the ill-used animal seemed to decide 
her. “No, mamma,’ she said firmly, “he de- 


You must beg his 


Friends , 


THis Cat Was RESCUED FROM A SEWER AND 
sROUGHT TO THE: LEAGUE, 


served it, and I will not beg his pardon.” 


And she did not, this being the only known 
occasion on which she ran counter to her moth- 
er’s wishes. 


HUMANE 


cad EDUCATION 


The general public, the majority of the people, 
and sometimes the judges in the court, fre- 
quently pass over the great cruelty of using and 
starving old horses—because a man is poor. 


If a man is too poor to feed a horse he has no 
right to keep one and should not be allowed to 
do so. There is other work he can find to do 
than work depending on instruments that he has 
no means to purchase or to keep. Ifa poor man 
hires a boy to help him he must pay him and he 
must not abuse him—the boy is protected by 
law; so some law should be made, if there is 
none already, to prevent these men who now 
buy old horses and starve them to death, from 
carrying on their business this way. 


Some short-sighted persons call humane edu- 
cation too sentimental, when in truth it is the 
only practical education there is. When chil- 
dren are educated to think about the comfort 
and the rights of every living creature, when 
they are taught to be kind, we shall have a very 


different sort of world to live in. Crime will 
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be banished, since all crime hurts some one, and 
Love will rule the earth. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is Love. There is not much sense in 
praying “Let Thy kingdom come,” unless we 
mean to do everything in our power to help it 


along.—A. H. 3. 


Train The Child. 

When driving home from the station a few 
days ago, I saw a small boy with a big air gun. 
Two larger boys were amusing themselves by 


egging him on to shoot at something—anything 


for “sport.” 
I stopped and asked him what he was trying 


He answered, “Sparrows; my father 


to shoot. 
told me I might shoot sparrows.” 

I said, “Surely he can’t want you to snoot or 
wound the sweet and I.am 
sure you cannot tell the difference” (the boy 
was not over six or seven years); “you can’t 
get near enough to see the way they are marked 


song Sparrows, 


and colored.” 


“Oh, yes I can,” he said confidently, and the 
big boys laughed and pointed in the fields and 
Said) ounelLesr a shoot him! shoot 
him !” 

I spoke to them about the cruelty of shooting 
the happy little birds, but I saw that anything 
I could say was perfectly useless, and I passed 


on with a sad heart, thinking of the innocent 


sparrow ; 


little birds, with broken wings and legs, and of 
all the suffering that child, with encouragement 
from his parents, could be the means of, during 
the spring and summer. 


The boy was well dressed. His parents probably 
have read about the terrible harm the slaughter 
of birds is doing to the country, yet they give 
him an air gun, and the larger boys have shot 
euns—and I asked myself, what hope is there of 
saving our birds from destruction, or saving any 
living creature from cruel torture, and lingering 
death? 

Is it any wonder that the world is disorgan- 
ized with injustice and cruelty, when children 
are not taught to think? 

No one who thinks below the surface of 
things can help seeing that all the great evils of 


the world come from pure selfishness—unwil- 
lingness to think about the rights, the comfort, 
the interests of any other living creature,—man- 
kind or the lower animals. The selfish person’s 
inotto seems to be, “We will get all the fun \we 
can out of life when we are young, no matter 
what suffering we cause to others’; and as 
these same boys and girls grow older their motto 
still is, “Get what we want for ourselves—by 
fair means if we can—but get it, no matter 
whom we ride down or injure in the determina- 
tion to get what we want ourselves.” 
is life! 


And such 


As long as the majority of mankind consider 
their own narrow range of interest or pleasure 
instead of the wider needs of the. world, we 
cannot hope for much progress. _ 

“That which is built on selfishness cannot 
stand. The system of personal interest must be 
shivered to atoms,” said that inspiring and help- 
ful preacher, F. W. Robertson. Selfishness be- 
gins with little things, and pleasure or gain that 
brings pain to others 1s one of its most insidious, 
most common, and worst forms.—A. H. S. 


Cruelty To Horses. 


It is unfortunate that the average horse owner 
does not take a deeper concern in the welfare of 
his faithful servant. It is common knowledge 
that the hard-working horses of grocery and 
provision dealers and those in similar occupa- 
tions are frequently taken secretly from their 
stables at night by clerks and driven on pleasure 
excursions. There seems only one way of put- 
ting a stop to or at least checking this unmerci- 
ful practice. Owners of such horses must ex- 
ercise strict precautions in this matter, and thus 
prevent an extremely contemptible form of 
cruelty. This is a matter calling for the serious 
consideration of all horse owners.—Eugene Ber- 
tram Willard, in the Boston Journal. 


A Mad Dog Scare. 


He only a dog, but he was some- 
body’s pet and there was no record of bad be- 
havior against him. He had lived at peace with 
the community and performed his canine chores 


Was 
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regularly. But he wandered to a neighboring 
town the other day and that was his finish. It 
was a hot, dusty day. A boy noticed the strange 
dog and shied a stone at him. 
snarled and showed his teeth. Then a yell of 
“mad dog,’ went up and in a few minutes a 
fugitive animal, full of terror, was being pur- 
sued by a howling mob, all yelling for his blood. 
Guns and clubs were brought into play, and after 
a vast deal of excitement the dog fell mortally 
wounded, bayed out defiance to his slayers and 
died. Yet all this pursuit, all the turmoil and 
the bloodthirsty pursuit came about because a 
poor dog, weary and travel-stained on a hot 
day, could not find any place at which to slake 
his thirst. And most of the other mad dog 
scares that set neighborhoods into a state of 
panic are due to the same lack of drinking facili- 
ties for man’s canine friends—From “Chester 
Times,’ Chester, Pa. 


The canine visitor 


fie sELUT-OUL DOG-LO: HIS MISTRESS. 


Dear mistress, I’ve a boon to ask— 
Let me not pray in vain— 
"Tis this, that when you shut me out, 


You lh letcme in again: 


I’ve barked, and yelped, and jumped, and raved, 
For mercy at your hand, 

But yet it does not seem enough 
To make you understand. 


So, as I cannot yet quite speak, 
I think I’ll try and write, 

Begging your grace and pardon for 
The letter I indite. 


In bitter cold, in rain or snow, 
No matter what the weather, 

I’m shut out in that cold, black place 
For hours and hours together. 


I’m getting stiff in all my joints, 

-_ Rheumatics in my bones, 

With being kept out on wet grass, 
Or, worse, the cold, hard stones. 


Already, too, my throat is sore, 
My chest not very strong; 
I know I shall be very ill 
If you shut me out so long. 
* * “x 
Is it that I have naughty been, 
Torn handkerchief or letter? 
Then, mistress dear, take pains with me, 
And teach me to be better. 


I’ know it is not cruelty 
Intended on your part; 

I know ’tis only want of thought, 
And not from want of heart. 


For kindnesses already given, 
Petting, rest, 
For food and shelter at your hand, 
I give you thanks my best. —Selected. 


caresses, 


CARE OF OUR 


USERULGERIENIDS 


The rapid decrease in the number of birds 
wherever population is increasing is nothing less 
thanasetraredy.cvir: eet: State 
Ornithologist, has said in his annual report 


Forbush, 


that great numbers of small birds, such as flick- 
ers, blue jays, robins, blue birds, sparrows, 
thrushes and warblers are killed by the foreign 
population and used for food. One Italian was 
arrested by a game warden in Connecticut, and 
it was found that he had concealed on his per- 
son twelve robins, three blue jays, three flick- 
ers, two hermit thrushes, and one purple finch. 

In our own state one man, an Italian again, 
was found with forty dead birds, mostly flick- 
ers, on his person. Where the Italians camp out 
in or near woods to do their work as day labor- 
ers on the roads, after a little while not a bird 
can be found in the woods. 
them all. 

A man who is watching this decrease of birds 
in Massachusetts said recently, “I prophesy that 
in a few years scarcely a bird will be left in this. 
Stator: 

There are three classes of persons in this 
world: Those who commit crimes, those who 
are sorry that crimes are committed, and those 
who go to work and do something to remedy the. 
evils they deplore: It is of no use for us to sit 
down and weep over an evil; evils are never: 
remedied that way. 

Our education is very deficient morally. We 
teach the foreigners to speak English, to read, 
write and cipher—we would have a much better- 
condition of things all over the world if in the 
schools and churches the greatest pains were. 
taken to teach children, Americans as well as 
foreigners, to understand the difference be-. 


They slaughter 
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tween right and wrong; to see what a great 
amount of harm is done in the world by doing 
things they have not even thought about as 
wrong. 

We pay altogether too much attention to the 
outside of the platter, when the inside is full of 
uncleanness, and we are reaping the results. 
Boys of tender age and of respectable parentage 
turn burglars. If pains had been taken from 
the time they could speak to teach them the 
beauty of doing right, of being truthful, honest, 
just, humane, they would have been doing good 
instead of evil in the world when they reached 
the years of independent action. 

Life is 


The father gives his young son a gun 


Property is not safe because of boys. 
not safe. 
with permission to go out and kill something. 
The boy shoots himself or his sister. Who 1s 
If the boy is too young for a real 
eun, he is given an air gun and no objection is 
made to his aiming at the birds or the neighbor's 


to blame? 


dog or cat. He is training for greater crimes. 


Theories About Animals. 

Some curious statements are made in books 
of Nature Study about animals. Here is one, 
for example, which | found in a school book: 
“Dogs do not chew their food but bolt it; their 
back teeth are not grinders.” 

I wonder if the writer of this statement ever 
watched a dog eat. 

A few days ago I was eating English walnuts, 
and my dog, Nora, an Irish setter, sat by my 
side and begged for one. I gave her a half of a 
nut meat and watched carefully to see if she 
would chew it. Seeing that she did, I gave her 
another and counted how many times she chewed 
on the half nut before swallowing it. To my 
surprise, | counted seventeen. 

I told her she was a regular Fletcherite and 
tried her again. The next time I counted six- 
teen chews on the half nut. 

I often give her dog or puppy biscuits, and as 
The 
exceptions are when the barn dogs are around 
At these 
inclined to greediness, eats 
rapidly and chokes over her biscuit. 


a rule she chews them very thoroughly. 


me and I am treating them to biscuits. 
times Nora, being 


When men and women theorize over feeding 
their dogs and cats and act on the advice of 
other theorists who advocate feeding only once 
a day, I can conceive of the half-starved animal 
bolting its food; but in my experience with dogs 
and cats, which has covered a good many years, 
since my earliest childhood, I have never owned 
either a dog or a cat that bolted its food, and 
I have owned and loved many. | 

In my family we always fed both dogs and 
cats twice a day, and three times a day if they 
seemed to want it, and we rarely had a sick 
animal. Our cats and our dogs throve well and 
lived long, and were happy because they were 
satisfied. 

When a dog or a cat shows a desire to visit a 
neighbor’s garbage pail it is safe to conclude 
the animal is not fed well at home. 

Just one more statement given in the same 
book referred to is that dogs and cats are 
‘“flesh-eaters.” They probably were flesh-eaters 
in the beginning of things, but like mankind, 
they may change to a vegetarian diet of their 
own accord. My dog does not like meat of any 
kind. She likes fish, vegetables and fruit. She 
is particularly fond of sweets, just as much so as 
many children are, and would eat cake, candy 
and sweet puddings every day if she were al- 
lowed. 

My cats like oatmeal and cream, rice, vege: 
tables of various kinds. Many cats like common 
crackers, sponge cake, ice cream. The wild cat 
may be exclusively a flesh eater, but the domestic 


cat differs in its tastes very much as we do.— 
aus aie sep 


I often hear women say that they cannot keep 
their cat in the house at night. 
thing. 


Habit is every- 
Give the cat a good supper—let it be his 
or her best meal of the day—about seven or 
eight o’clock at night. “The cat will come at call 
for supper and can then be shut in for the night. 
Cats that are prowling around the neighborhood 
at night, keeping light sleepers awake, are a 
nuisance and are likely to meet with some se- 
rious mishap. 

No one who thinks about the comfort of his 
neighbors will allow his cat or his dog to be 
outside the house or barn at night. 


Bungalow Notes. 

Pine Ridge, March 20—We have had nearly 
a week of the sort of weather we think we ought 
The song sparrows sang 


to have in spring. 
their sweetest song; one blue bird was _ heard, 
then grim winter came back last night and cov- 
ered the green patches of grass and the up- 
lifting bulbs with a mantle of snow. With the 
snow came the birds to be fed, in full number 
this morning. 

Here is something for the enemies of English 
sparrows to think about, if they will—but I no- 
tice that men and women who are so lacking in 
divine charity as to indulge in feelings of dis- 
like and antagonism, will rarely look at both 
sides, or take into fair consideration any other 
point of view than their own. During the mild, 
pleasant days here at the Bungalow our tables 
were spread, but very few guests came to the 
feast. Obviously, they were finding their own 
food from insects that the warm rain, followed 
by warm sunshine, brought to the surface of 
The absence of the English sparrows 
convincing 


things. 
Was very noticeable, 
proof to me that they, as well as the song 
sparrows, tree sparrows, blue jays and juncos, 
had gone to the fields and woods to “seek their 
meat from God.” 

Yet their enemies declare that they will not 
seek for insects when they can get their food 
provided for them! 

This morning | have been watching the bird 
table and the trees. Something alarmed the 
birds and they flew up into a little nut tree near 
my window. They settled down on the bare 
branches in such numbers that the tree looked as 


which was 
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if it were loaded with a new kind of fruit. I 
counted forty-two, and at least twenty had flown 
off before I began to count. 

A pair of little red squirrels have been coming 
to our table daily for several weeks. I have not 
felt glad to see them although they are very 
graceful, pretty little creatures, for they are 
more dangerous than cats to birds’ nests and 
young birds, but I could not drive them away 
hungry. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him,” was 
not an idle command. This morning I saw that 
one came alone and he had been injured. One 
tiny hind leg or foot was almost disabled, and 
as I saw him hobbling over the table, toppling 
over when he tried to sit upright, it was very 
pathetic, and I was truly thankful that he could 
eet his food so easily in his crippled condition. 

Was it a trap, or a fall when taking a flying 
leap, or a boy’s air gun? I incline to the latter 
opinion. 

Sunday, March 24.—It snowed again in the 
night and this morning it is raining. I saw just 
now, when looking out of my window, a downy 
woodpecker and a chickadee on the same piece 
of suet, picking away amicably, side by side. 

Looking at the rockery I saw scattered over 
the dfast-melting snow a very handsome fox 
sparrow, scratching like a little hen until he 
got below the snow and made the dead leaves 
fly, a song sparrow and two_or three tree 
sparrows were close by, and a few juncos were 
hopping about with them. One English sparrow 
came down from a tree and looked over the 
eround, then flew away to the other side of the 
Bungalow, where the bird table was abundantly 
covered with crumbs. 

Edward has just come up from the lower 
field. He has been feeding there two pheasants 
and he has heard a chorus of song from spar- 
rows, blue birds and juncos. Two weeks ago 
we saw a flock of robins, but they have not vis- 
ited us this week.—A. H. S. 


Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds 
sang west, 

And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed 
around our incompleteness,— 


Round our restlessness, His rest. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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On Care of Cows. 

One cow kept in good condition and well fed 
will yield as much milk as two cows that are not 
well cared for. 

The quantity and quality of a cow’s milk de- 
pends on the way she is fed and sheltered. 

A cow should be kept in a barn that is well 
The windows should be 
ne 
temperature of the barn should never be below 


ventilated and sunny. 
on the south and east sides of the barn. 


The floor should be raised four inches 
from the ground and nearly level. 


freezing. 
A cow 
should be fastened in such a way as to give her a 
chance to lick any part of her body. 

Cows should have a few hours out of doors 
in the sun through the middle of the day, but 
should never be turned out on very cold or 
stormy days. When a cow is wet it takes some 
time to dry because her hair is so thick, and 
there is risk of her getting a bad cold. 

Cows should be well brushed every day with a 
stiff brush or a corn broom. 
clean and healthy. 


This keeps the skin 


When a man 
shouts at a cow or strikes her or kicks her, or 
hurries her over the field or road, he lessens the 
flow of milk and does the cow a serious in- 
jury. 

If boys drive cows to or from pasture they 
should be warned not to chase them or make 
them run. 


Never worry or frighten a cow. 


It is better to have the same person always do 
the milking. Never allow any one who is quick 
tempered, nervous or cruel to milk the cow. 
You will not get as much milk and the cow will 
soon be good for nothing. 

It is better to feed the cow before milking. 
She will stand better and be more contented. 
Betore milking, the cow’s udder should be wiped 
clean. The milker should always have clean 
hands and have everything clean about his per- 
son, and the stall. Disease comes through dirt. 
Some milkers milk into a funnel which carries 
the milk into a covered pail. It is impossible to 
be too careful about these matters. 


Give the cow plenty of wholesome food. 


Above all things, avoid brewer’s slops and 
grains, and swill. In New York there is a fine 


of $50 for keeping cows in crowded or unhealthy 
situations or feeding swill. Every state should 
have such a law. 

A good ration for a cow weighing 1000 
pounds is said to be twelve pounds of hay, six 
The 
grain should be two pounds each of cottonseel 
meal, corn meal and wheat bran. Roots aid di- 
gestion, and cows enjoy a feed of carrots, 
mangel-wurzels, parsnips, Cut hay, 
with boiling water poured over it, mixed with an 
equal portion of light and heavy grains, makes a 
good feed, but no rule of feeding will apply 
to every cow. 


pounds of corn stalks, six pounds of grain. 


turnips. 


Have salt where a cow can get it when she 
feels the need of it, but don’t try to force it on 
the cow. 


Give a cow all the fresh water she wants, but 
never give ice-cold water. By taking the chill off, 
the flow of milk will be increased. Do not give 
stagnant, dirty or impure water. When cows 
drink such water their milk is unfit to be used. 

Have regular hours for feeding and groom- 
ing. Take special care of the cow befor calving. 
Oil meal is good for occasional use at this time. 
The cow should be kept in a box stall, with dry, 
clean bedding and plenty of it. Give her warm 
mashes, and warm water to drink. Keep her 
out of draughts. 


If the calf is taken away as soon as it is born, 
the mother will not mourn for it. Fretting after 
her calf is injurious to the cow and affects her 
milk, besides being an unnecessary cruelty. The 
cow need not see her calf if it is at once re- 
moved. It can be cleaned with a piece of coarse 
cloth or sacking and fed with warm milk. 


Take care of all animals so that they will be 
comfortable in mind as well as in body. 


A buzzard was recently captured in New Jer- 
sey with a steel trap and an iron chain three feet 
long attached to its leg. The buzzard was so 
emaciated that it could hardly fly with its bur- 
den, which it had evidently carried for many 
months, as the wound made by the snapping of 
the trap had entirely healed—Our Animals, Sar 
Francisco. 
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BILLY. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Phisis-a picture: of -a -dog taken fron», -the 
League last September. He is satisfactory in 
every way, and seems perfectly contented. He 
is very intelligent and knows a number of cun- 
ning tricks. 
parcels. We have named him Billy—Mrs. J. W. 


Pewvis Alse.veLye fond nol carrvin’ 
\ ying 


The League has received during the month of 
March 367 dogs and 1,997 cats and kittens. Our 
agents have made 944 calls and brought in 1,442 
animals. 


Work For Horses. 

Our work for horses is beginning early this 
year. 
weeks five horses in our Home of Rest, and are 


We have received within two or three 
expecting two more this week. One very lame 
cab horse the owner expected to be able to take 
back in two weeks but has concluded to leave him 
longer. He was a young horse, only seven years 
old, but had been very badly broken down by 
overwork. He was free and did not spare him- 
The 


present owner has only had him for a short time 


self, and his owner did not spare him. 


and seems inclined-to give him good care if we 
can keep him until his lameness has disappeared. 


Love Me, 
Love My Dog 


You love your dog be- 
cause he is such a faithful 

friend and companion, 
and you feed him on— 
what? Certainly not on 
kitchen scraps and raw meat. 
He deserves better treatment. 


AUSTIN'S 
DOG BREAD 


makes happy, healthy dogs. It iscarefully || 
made to meet the needs of a dog’s stomach. | 
If you want your dog to be active and havea 
glossy coat and a clear eye, you must give him 
proper food, Careless feeding makes him fat, 
logy and generally unhealthy. 

Austin’s Dog Bread is the oldest dog bread made in America. It 
agrees perfectly with the dog’s digestion at all seasons of the year. 
Everything used in the manufacture is bought especially for it. 


Let us Send You a Sample, Free 


Simply send us your name and address and the name of your , 
dealer on a postai and state whether you want to try Austin’s 
Dog Bread or Austin’s Puppy Look for AUSTIN 
Bread (for puppies under 6 months ‘on E ee 
and small dogs) and we will send very, Cake . 
you sample by return mail. 

You can get Austin’s Dog Bread at your dealer’s. 
He has it or can get it for you. 
Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 
223 Margina! Street, Chelsea, Mass, 


Horses From A Cellar. 

A very interesting episode has been the case 
of the remaining horse in the cellar, which in- 
stance I made a story of in the February number 
of the paper, under the title of “A Holiday Epi- 
sode.”’ Those who are interested in that story 
I am sure will be very glad to know that the 
oldest horse was brought to Pine Ridge and 
afterward put to death, and the second horse, 
which was really able to work but was not well 
taken care of, is having free board in the stable 
at Pine Ridge. 
every afternoon when he is through his work and 


His owner brings him there 
oD 


comes there and takes him away again in the 
morning. 
horse has been 


The change in the very 


great. It is only necessary to imagine the dif- 
ference between a dark corner of a cellar open- 
ing out on to a swamp, and a farge, dry stall 
with a window in it and an abundance of bed- 
ding, to realize that the change must make a 
licker hy 
especially encouraging to find that the owner of 
When bring- 


ereat difference in the horse’s condition. 


the horse appreciates the change. 
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ing the horse to us a few nights ago he remarked 
with a smile, that he could hardly hold him he 
was so anxious to get to our stable; then he said, 
of his own accord, ‘‘The horse knows where he 
is well taken care of.’”’ We hope when the stable 
is finished that this man is now getting ready, 
that he will try to profit by the lesson he has re- 
ceived and treat the horse very differently from 
what he was doing when we first got hold of this 
case. 


Another horse we have taken at Pine Ridge 1s 
about thirty years old, and has recently lost one 
eye. Heis quite lame and we think that we can 
persuade his owner to give him up to us. 


We have every reason to expect a great many 
We can 
relieve almost an indefinite number of cases if 


applications this summer for stalls. 


only our friends will help us, and one way of 
helping us is to send us some money toward the 
new stalls we are building. 


Cat Notes. 

April—Three bright little boys, their ‘faces 
quite serious with the importance of their mis- 
sion, came into the League the morning of the 
sixth, the tallest holding tenderly to his breast a 
black kitten, which he said he managed to get 
away from some boys who were mauling it and 
who had poked out one of its eyes. 

The boy, whose name was Henry Glickman, 
said he had also rescued a cat from a sewer, 
where it had been thrown by some cruel boys. 

Very soon, two more little fellows came with 
a forlorn-looking female cat. 

Then a couple of boys entered with four kit- 
tens whose mother had deserted them. 

Later, a boy and a girl came, each carrying a 
kitten found on the street. 

All of these children were given story leaflets 
teaching kindness to animals, and which we pe- 
lieve are fruitful in spreading the gospel of 
kindness. | 

As I am writing, three tiny tots are crossin; 


dD 


¥ 
the street, “so as not to frighten the birds,” { 
hear them say, which are feeding on the other 
Would that all were as thoughtful as those 


little ones! 


side. 


CAT RESCUED FROM A FIRE AND BROUGHT TO 


THE LRAGUE: 


A cat was deserted by a family who had been 
spending the summer in Orleans. The poor 
creature tried to find a home with a neighbor 
and the woman of the house set her dogs on it. 
Another woman, Mrs. W 
rescued the cat and brought it to Boston to the 


saw this cruel act, 


League. 


God does not send strange flowers every year. 

When the spring winds blow oer the pleasant 
places, 

The same dear things lift up the same fair faces. 

The violet’ is --here. 


—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


I long to accomplish great and noble tasks, 
but it 1s my duty and joy to accomplish humble 
tasks as if they were great and noble. 


—Helen Keller. 


MOORE’S TOXIN 


For Dog Distemper 
A Vaccine. No Drugs 


It Cures. It Immunizes 


Price $2.00 


Send for Free Literature 


MIDDLE MASS. CHEMICAL CO. 
Palmer Mass. 


1 
1 
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The Annual Exhibition of 
The New England Anti-Vivisection Society 


will open at TREMONT TEMPLE, APRIL 15th, and continue through the week. 


Do not fail to call and associate yourself with this great and worthy movement 
toward the elimination of suffering, both for man and the lower animals, 
as pertains to vivisection for “‘scientific’’ and food purposes. 


Sad 


A Sample Jar of .. 


Sf 


OAPI OOO eee 


MILLENNIUM 


EATRACT 


“Not Made From Flesh.” 


will be sent to all readers of this magazine, post paid, upon request. 
Mention Our Fourfooted Friends in writing or phoning to 


The Millennium Food Co., 


64 Pemberton Square, 
| Boston, Mass. 


On Sale at 
wane iisrCr CO, COBB; BATES, & YERXA CO; JOHN GILBERT, JR. CO. LIGGETT’S DRUG STORE 


Perfect Non-Flesh Meals with the Millennium Products are served at the Brewster Hotel 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them 
— Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ 


MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


DOGS BOARDED 


Large, Sunny, Heated Kennels for Winter 


A few special pets cared for in the house 
All given individual care. Good runs for exercising 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, JR. 


Dale Street, Dedham 


Telephone Dedham 97-3 Nearest Railway Station, ASHCROFT 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ae SEER ee ie a ee TPO EER Py 
ESTABLISHED 1859 


jret ow Wea ter tla nardero.O ns 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. ‘ 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive erepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
Silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and 
inside cases. The price of each is marked 
in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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Our latest publications of 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


HEROES OF EVERYDAY LIFE 
By Fanny Ev {Coens ic nee hee 6 hie So os ec ee ee 40 cents 


A book of true stories of the heroic deeds of firemen, engineers, divers, miners, telegraph operators, etc., 
such as will quicken the pulses of the youthful reader, and at the same time emphasize bravery in its best sense. 


“TELL IT AGAIN’? STORIES 
By Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham and Adelle Powers Emerson................ 50 cents 


‘Tell It Again’? Stories comprises a collection of fifty-two interesting little stories including fairy tales 
and myths, holiday, animal, nature, and Bible stories. They are told in a simple and direct style and need no 
modification by the story teller to make them comprehensible to the little child. 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT BRITAIN 
By Sara Es Wiltse%..¢s (fugas ee ein Dee ee ay ee ee _.45 cents 


Jack the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and Jack and the Beanstalk are the stories here reproduced for the 
most part in the language handed down from the old Anglo-Saxon story tellers. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE 
By Marion Florence Lansing................. <1 ale jb, Sip eed Dice Va ckgphe eps eee 40 cents 


_Miss Lansing in her simple and entertaining style has here woven an attractive little narrative from 
material culled from the histories of the Middle Ages. 


k¥ng| GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ars Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


O10 Grist Miu) parent coe canes 


‘ 


Send stamp for ‘‘Dog 
Culture’’ which con- 
tains much valuable 
information. ‘‘ Cat 
Culture’’ price 10c 
‘*Poultry Culture,’’ 
price 10c.. ‘‘Pheas- 
ant Culture,’’ price 
as 


Doc Brean 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
LIMITED 


Factory and chief Offices 
at Newark, N. J. 


Depots at San Francisco, 
Cal.;St. Louis, Mo.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Montreal, Can. 
Res, Supt. at Chicago, Il. 
New England Agency 
Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
Ol Xd 24 OS, mena 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, - 2 - Mass. 


Factories also in London, 
England, and Berlin, 
Germany. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


